Road-Rail Transport
17,339 wagons loaded daily during the period
ending February 1940 is a record* He has also
examined the feasibility of quoting seasonal
rates whereby industries could accumulate their
stocks during the slack season. Finally, the
present 12| per cent, increase in freight rates has
been criticised on the ground of inexpediency,
The next -two sections of the book deal with
tobacco and linseed. Here too the same proce-
dure has been followed. The importance of each
crop has been shown with the figures for the
acreage under it, and the total volume and value
of the internal and external trade in them.
Figures relating to the heaviness of the railway
traffic in them are copiously given. This is
followed up by a study of reigning prices us it is
necessary in estimating the reasonableness of
the rates charged. With regard to tobacco it is
shown that the price depends upon the strength
of the demand, which is greatest during the
months of March to July, i.e., immediately after
the harvest. There is also some traffic in tobacco
during November and December, owing to the
fact that sometimes tobacco is cured and then
sold. In the case of linseed the price would seem
to depend upon the comparative prices of other
oilseeds such as mustard and gingelly which
are used as adulterants. Having discussed the
question of prices, the nature of railway rates is
examined. Both schedule rates and station-to-
rates are referred to, and a number of
are taken up for scrutiny* The incidence
freight rates on prices would necessarily
differ in different cases, being higher in the case
Of s^ort-distance traffic. In the c&se of broken